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Something about Kierkegaard. Davi F. Swenson. Edited by ‘Lillian 
Marvin Swenson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House. 1941. iv + 
173 pp. $2.50. 
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sity Press. 1941. xxx-+ 209 pp. $2.75. 

Repetition. An Essay in Experimental Psychology. 8. KIERKEGAARD. Trans- 
lated from the Danish with Introduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. With 
a Bibliographical Essay: How Kierkegaard Got Into English. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1941. xlii-+- 212 pp. $2.75. 

Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Human Life. Three Discourses on Imagined 
Occasions. SgREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish by David F. 
Swenson. Edited by Lillian Mafvin Swenson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 1941. x-+117 pp. $1.50. 

Stages on Life’s Way. 8S. KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish with 
Introduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. With an Appendix. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1940. viii-+-472 pp. $6.00. 

Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophical Fragments. A Mimic- 
Pathetic-Dialectic Composition, An Existential Contribution. §. KIERKE- 
GAARD. Translated from the Danish by David F. Swenson. Completed and 
provided with Introduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1941. 
xxii + 579 pp. $6.00. 

The Sickness unto Death.. A Christian Psychological Exposition for Edification 
and Awakening. S. KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish with an 
Introduction by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1941, xx+ 231. $2.75. 

The Present Age and Two Minor Ethico-Religious Treatises. SgrEN K1ERKE- 
GAARD. Translated from the Danish by Alexander Dru and Walter Lowrie. 
With an Introduction by Charles Williams. London, New York, Toronto: 
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HE name of Sgren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) has long been in- 

vested with an aura of mystery for American and English 
readers. Until very recent times only scattered bits of his writ- 
ings had been translated into English from the Danish original. 
The Germans, however, have had a fairly complete translation 
of his major works for over a decade and a half. Scandinavian 
and German philosophers and theologians have long regarded 
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him as one of the seminal minds of the nineteenth century. Karl 
Jaspers and Martin Heidegger, noted exponents of the existential 
philosophy, have drawn heavily on Kierkegaard, and the books 
and articles of their followers testify to the interest which he has 
aroused among German philosophers. Jaspers calls Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard, ‘‘the really great thinkers of their age.’’+ In theo- 
logical circles Kierkegaard’s influence is even more pervasive, 
owing in large measure to the vivid writings of Karl Barth and Don 
Miguel de Unamuno, Swiss Calvinist and Spanish Catholic, re- 
spectively. Besides the similarity to Nietzsche, with whom Kier- 
kegaard is frequently compared, there are positive likenesses also 
between Kierkegaard and Pascal, and significant parallels between 
Kierkegaard and Dostoevski. English scholars have compared 
him with Newman with whom he was contemporary. In Europe, 
Kierkegaard has been accorded a secure place among the great 
influential minds of the modern period. 

In the light of this acclaim on the Continent it is astonishing 
that Kierkegaard is only just being discovered by English-speak- 
ing students. In 1936 the late David F. Swenson published a 
translation of Kierkegaard’s Philosophical Fragments,? and in 
1938 Alexander Dru’s translation of selections from the Journals 
of Kierkegaard appeared.* With this solid encouragement, bol- 
stered by the influence of Jaspers and Barth, as well as the en- 
thusiasm of torch-bearing American students returning from Ger- 
man universities in the ’twenties and early ’thirties, and the recent 
influx into American and English universities of German refugee 
scholars, the name of Kierkegaard was given some currency in the 
conversations and writings of American philosophers. In the 
meantime, Kierkegaard’s thoughts were being introduced into the 
literary world by Franz Kaffka and W. H. Auden and contributors 
to some of the advanced literary reviews. 

Now suddenly the language barrier for the English-speaking 
student of Kierkegaard is removed. In the space of the last three 
years, eight of his major works have appeared along with numer- 
ous shorter essays and discourses. It marks a philosophical and 

1 Quoted from Vernunft und Existenz in Walter Lowrie’s, Kierkegaard 
(Oxford, 1938), p. 13. 

2Princeton University Press. For the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 

8 Oxford University Press. 

4The reviewer discovered that there can be an embarrassment of riches. 
Having committed himself, more out of sheer curiosity than special fitness for 
the task, to the review of two of the books listed above, two more arrived be- 
fore the puzzlement over the first batch had been dispelled. Before these had 
been assimilated, and before the editor’s polite query, ‘‘ where is that review 
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literary event of the first magnitude. The only big gap now re- 
maining is an English version of Hither/Or, and that, we are in- 
formed by Dr. Lowrie, is on the way.” We may now expect the 
flood-waters of Kierkegaard’s thought to inundate the fields of 
philosophy, theology, and criticism. Because of the reactionary po- 
litical and social views of Kierkegaard, the run-off in liberal circles 
is likely to be rapid, especially so in these fateful days; although 
even here a small portion may be absorbed. In theology and 
criticism, on the other hand, some new lakes and perhaps a few 
stagnant puddles are likely to come into being. It would not be 
surprising to see Kierkegaard taken up by spiritually footloose 
intellectuals and made the darling of a literary coterie. The 
rapier-like edge of his wit and his sheer virtuosity will attract many 
who will be fascinated by the precipice to which he leads so 
dramatically. But if this should come to pass, the honeymoon is 
certain to be brief. The demands which Kierkegaard makes of 
his readers are so drastic, and the path of salvation which he maps 
out is pitched so steeply, that few will have either the desire or the 
courage to go all the way. No one understood that any better 
than Kierkegaard himself. 

For the tremendous labor of translating the thousands of pages 
of Kierkegaard’s chief works, the English-speaking philosophical 
world owes a great debt especially to Walter Lowrie, David F. 
Swenson, and Alexander Dru. Above all, Dr. Lowrie’s devotion 
and zeal facilitated these translations. Besides doing a major 
portion of the translating himself, he has striven to codrdinate the 
translating as a whole, he has finished and edited partly tinished 
translations of colleagues, and he has encouraged, cajoled, and 
urged translators and publishers alike into getting the job done. 
The task was greatly complicated by the fact that many transla- 
tors set to work quite independently. All told, twelve scholars 
have participated in the translating, while six publishers have had 
a part in bringing out the translations appearing thus far. It 
may be reassuring to find ‘‘so many hens sitting on the eggs,’’ but 
unfortunately it precluded the possibility of a uniform edition. 
The terminology is not perfectly uniform, titles of books in the 
series are translated variously in references to them, and no uni- 
form policy is evident as regards prefaces, introductions, and 
indexes. On the whole the translations made by Lowrie, Dru, 


of the Kierkegaard books?’’ had been answered, two more works arrived, to 
be followed in short order by the heavy thump, on the reviewer’s desk, of the 
Postscript, accompanied by three lesser works—this time with the editor’s 
polite apologies! There, mercifully, the deluge ceased. 

5 Cf., Repetition, p. 179. 
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and Swenson are done with great skill. The reader can be con- 
fident of their general accuracy and enjoy their literary excel- 
lence as well. It was no easy task to effect a smooth translation 
of Kierkegaard’s baroque and parenthetical style. Professor 
Swenson’s translations are distinguished by sober elegance and 
literary polish; Mr. Dru’s by clarity and simplicity ; Dr. Lowrie’s 
by a certain dynamic quality. Dr. Lowrie has given us a little 
history, with some unusual embellishments, of ‘‘How Kierkegaard 
Got into English,’’ which is included in Repetition (pp. 175-212). 
The editing is uneven and disappointing. Some of the books 
are equipped with a good working index, others with a skimpy 
one, several have none at all. The prefaces and introductions in 
most instances fail to introduce the work. They arm the reader 
usually with certain useful facts about when and how the book 
was translated and where it belongs in the order of Kierkegaard’s 
works. They do not in most cases illuminate the contents or pre- 
pare the mind for what is in store. Too often the introductions 
increase the mystification by assuming too much and making 
bewildering references to events in Kierkegaard’s life and al- 
lusions to other aspects of his thought. The reader is thus plunged 
into mysteries, dark sayings, and obliquities without real guid- 
ance. In Dr. Lowrie’s introductions the reader is usually re- 
ferred to his large Kierkegaard in lieu of a general characteriza- 
tion of contents. This is cumbersome, especially in view of the 
fact that each work is issued as an independent volume and may 
presumably be read separately. The foot-notes follow the defini- 
tive Danish edition, with some added material which occasionally 
strikes a gratingly polemical note. The books come in four dif- 
ferent formats. The whole project should have been supervised by 
a single uniform editorship. These physical shortcomings will not 
deter the serious student; perhaps Kierkegaard might even have 
preferred this enthusiastic chaos. But it will exasperate even a 
patient mind and will not facilitate the study of Kierkegaard. 


I 


Kierkegaard’s writings are the Odyssey of a troubled spirit 
struggling passionately for the truth about existence, the truth 
to live by. He was contemptuous, much as Nietzsche was, of dis- 
passionate, ‘‘objective’’ truth and abstract consistency. These, 
he held, are considerations of pure logic, which deals in unreified 
‘‘nossibilities.’’ But existence and logic are two different things. 
Everything is at stake in the former, while the latter may involve 
nothing more than the reputations of Docents or professors. Ex- 
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istence requires living personal commitment; logic can always 
retreat safely into the chimney corner and recite de omnibus 
dubitandum. Kierkegaard once wrote revealingly: ‘‘What it 
must be for a thinker to discover a new category, that it was for 
me to make a discovery in the domain of the erotic’’ (Repetition, 
p. 100). Where philosophers are traditionally occupied with ob- 
jective conceptions of Nature, the Cosmos, and Reality, Kierke- 
gaard turned inwards to plot the course of the subjective, 
consciously existing individual. His interest focused on the psy- 
chological and spiritual levels of existence; passion, choice, de- 
cision, fear, dread, suffering, the sense of the comedy and tragedy 
of life—these are his data. He learned his philosophy, not like 
Descartes, sitting by his stove happily ‘‘free from cares or pas- 
sions,’’ but, of all things, from a turbid, and on Kierkegaard’s 
side, ‘‘dialectical’’ love affair. ‘‘Unhappy objectivity’’ as well as 
‘‘divinity-school prattle’’ seemed to him picturesque perhaps, but 
idle. 

He was not content merely to describe subjective existence. 
His real purpose is to exhibit the inner dynamics of salvation in a 
manner calculated to arouse his reader to full consciousness of his 
own imminent spiritual danger. He seeks to evoke reflection 
rather than to transmit concepts or information. To this end he 
developed a literary method replete with many devices, which are 
generally characterized by their dialectical, indirect, evocative na- 
ture. If truth consists of ‘‘the self-activity of personal appropri- 
ation,’’ it is foolish to communicate only the finished product of 
reflection. The reader must. appreciate, must, in fact, experience 
inwardly, the problem, the paradox, the trembling, the dread, 
‘‘the beginning.’’ Hence, Kierkegaard dispensed with the tradi- 
tional straight-forward style of exposition, excepting in later works, 
and employed pseudonymous authors, speeches, soliloquies, so-called 
‘‘experiments,’’ recollections, diaries, edifying discourses, parables 
—anything to get access to the subjective life of the reader. He em- 
ploys dialectical subtleties, irony, jest, paradoxes, metaphors, and 
deliberate mystification. He condemns glibness as much as he does 
book learning. Though in deadly earnest, he has an unfailing sense 
for the comical in the pretensions of learned men and in the smug 
respectability which, in his eyes, masks the emptiness of bourgeois 
existence. In resourcefulness and imagination he had few equals. 
For example, he has one of the pseudonymous characters analyze 
another in such a way that it reveals as much about the analyst 
as about the person analyzed. Characters such as Constantius, 
Taciturnus, and Afham may seem to the unsuspecting reader to 
exist simply to describe or dissect another subject. But the very 
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attitude of detachment and cool dispassionate interest of the analyst 
denotes for Kierkegaard the special pathos of ‘‘the interesting,’”’ 
which is not without its comical side; for in virtue of the detach- 
ment, the analyst misses the vital pathos of the subject under 
scrutiny. 
Kierkegaard was uniquely fitted for the task of exploring the 
subjective. In his own subjective existence he ran the whole 
gamut of human emotions, often descending from the heights of 
elation to the depths of despair in a brief hour. Moreover, he 
had a way of seizing upon a passing observation—a nod, a glance, 
the raising of an eye-brow—turning it over and over dialectically 
until it became unendurably incandescent, like a hot coal burning 
in his brain. Since so much of his writing is autobiographical, 
or at any rate self-revelatory, he gives the impression of being 
vain and egotistical. He thought of himself as genius, an ‘‘ex- 
ception,’’ harassed by the workaday commercial environment of 
his native Copenhagen and the general tawdriness of his time, as 
he conceived it. While he belongs to the romantics of his century, 
he had but little real kinship with the intellectualized romantic 
egoism of the German idealistic tradition; for he thirsted for ex- 
perience, not for a system. But even among the romantics he 
stood alone in linking the infinite quest for revelation to the general 
plan of Christian salvation. 
Kierkegaard’s works are not a horizontal accumulation of con- 
tiguous but distinct subjects, but rather a vertical project with 
layer piled upon layer. The subject-matter is always essentially 
the same: the problem of the individual human existence, how it 
can transcend superficiality, chance, unreflected immediacy, nihil- 
ism—in short, how the individual can avoid becoming a complete 
cipher. Because he conceived the problem as essentially and ulti- 
mately a dialectical one, his reflections too underwent a continu- 
ous development; not, however, in an Hegelian sense such that 
each book begins with a new thesis in which the previous ones are 
‘‘aufgehoben.’’ With but few exceptions, in his major works he 
goes back each time to the beginning, that is, to ‘‘aesthetic unre- 
flected immediacy’’ or ‘‘outwardness,’’ and then works his way 
6 He wrote spasmodically, working feverishly and rapidly while in the 
mood, then brooding for a time while he was gestating new ideas. He him- 
self describes one of these cycles in his inimitable way in his Journals: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the past months I have been indolently pumping up a thorough shower- 
bath, now I have pulled the cord, and the ideas stream down upon me—healthy, 
joyful, thriving, merry, blessed children, easily brought to birth, and yet all 
of them bearing the birthmarks of my personality. Otherwise, as I have said, 


I am weak, my legs tremble, my knees give under me.’’ (Quoted in Fear and 
Trembling, p. Xx.) 
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towards ‘‘inwardness’’ of varying degrees. The reader is thus 
made to travel the same road many times. But he discovers some- 
thing new each time. The ‘‘repetition’’ itself is vital. For it 
brings into play recollection, memory, imagination, and passion, 
which together add up to a new mode of comprehension leading to 
‘immediacy after reflection.’’ The self and the process of re- 
flection have continuity in virtue of repetition, without which ex- 
istence would be vaporized into a phantasmagoria of discrete 
moments. 

The central theme of this spiritual pragmatism is the problem, 
what does it mean to be a Christian? If Kierkegaard had sought 
an answer in narrow, bigoted, sectarian terms, if he had treated 
the ethico-religious problem in a casuistical spirit, he would have 
but little claim on the attention of contemporary philosophers. 
But he was too sensitive, too sophisticated to treat the problem 
in a doctrinaire fashion. He preferred the Greek approach through 
the concrete problem of ‘‘the good man’’ to any sectarian view 
resting on dubious intellectual premises. He deviated from the 
Greeks, however, at the point where Christianity opened new 
doors both to and from the Socratic ‘‘know thyself.’’ For in the 
end the passionate Christian self described by Kierkegaard, liv- 
ing in the world but not being of it, and cast down by a sense of 
utter unworthiness, approaches God in faith and accepts his grace 
only ‘‘by virtue of the absurd.’’ This is, of course, a far cry from 
the Greek conception of the good man. 

Perhaps at this point the reviewer should discourage those who 
conceive philosophy as analysis of abstract meanings and con- 
cepts from reading any further—an admonition which is doubtless 
superfluous. Kierkegaard’s data are subjective experiences and 
conscious personal existence, not objective facts, propositions, or 
syllogisms. To the truth-seeker he recommends passion instead 
of objectivity. He finds more philosophy in a love affair than in 


Hegel’s system. He asks, therefore, ‘‘to be understood imma- 
nently.’’ : 


II 


Something about Kierkegaard, by David F. Swenson, one of 
the foremost interpreters of Kierkegaard in the United States, is 
a compilation of eight independent essays, edited by Mrs. Lillian 
Swenson after her husband’s death. Several of the chapters have 
already appeared in print as articles in various journals. The 
first five essays serve as a sympathetic and genial introduction to 
the broad outlines of Kierkegaard’s philosophy and theology. 
Though the remaining essays are only fragments, they offer sug- 
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gestive observations on several puzzling problems. A critical 
reader may find these chapters unnecessarily repetitious and 
eulogistic. The discovery of Kierkegaard was for Professor Swen- 
son a momentous experience, as he himself reveals in the first chap- 
ter. He writes not as the tough-minded critic bent on subjecting 
Kierkegaard’s reckless outpouring of ideas to searching analysis, 
but as one who wishes to interest the reader in Kierkegaard’s 
thoughts. Strong partisanship, one way or the other, is almost 
inevitably in store for those who approach the latter’s writings. 
Kierkegaard is not a philosopher in the accepted academic sense; 
he is, like Nietzsche, a critic, a poet, and a prophet. Those who 
would understand him must first disabuse their minds of, or at 
least hold in abeyance, the currently respectable philosophical 
premises. Otherwise they are certain to dismiss the writings of 
Kierkegaard as a veritable Walpurgisnacht of nebulous, mysteri- 
ous, albeit fascinating, nonsense. 

Swenson approaches his subject through an absorbing narra- 
tive of Kierkegaard’s life and career, without which ‘‘the melan- 
choly Dane’s’’ impassioned dialectic can not be understood. His 
life was compounded of a congenital brooding melancholy, a youth 
vascillating between forced gaiety and silent despair, a steady 
gravitation towards philosophy coupled with a strong sense of 
spiritual kinship with Socrates, a self-frustrated love-affair from 
which he never fully recovered, the suffering occasioned by a vi- 
cious, stultifying attack upon him in a gossipy journal called the 
Corsair, and a final ‘‘leap into the arms of God.’’ His spirit, in 
the words of his biographer, G. C. Brandes, ‘‘ was full to the brim 
with living indignation’’ and burned out its frail body at the age 
of forty-two years. Judged by ordinary standards, it was cer- 
tainly far from a happy life. ‘‘Content,’’ he wrote, ‘‘—entirely 
and absolutely and in every way content—one never becomes, and 
to be tolerably content is not worth the trouble, so it is better to 
be entirely discontented’’ (Repetition, p. 74). 

The misery which Kierkegaard endured was to a great extent 
self-imposed and lay in the nature of his temperament. He was 
a person of exceptional gifts living in the complacent, bourgeois 
environment of Copenhagen in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. For this life he was peculiarly unfitted by virtue of the 
very qualities which made him notable. He possessed a degree of 
sensitivity to human attitudes and motives which barely fell short 
of being seriously pathological. At the same time his wits were 
as sharp as a surgeon’s scalpel. By means of his deft powers of 
introspective observation and dialectical argument, he projected 
himself into many existence-spheres. But seeing so much, he could 
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never be content. Existence remained from first to last a tor- 
menting ‘‘ Hither ?/Or?,’’ even after he saw that the paradoxes and 
tensions are the essential stuff of existence. 

The second chapter of Swenson’s book treats of Kierkegaard as 
the ‘‘Danish Socrates.’’ It is an illuminating comparison and 
one of which Kierkegaard was himself constantly aware. He re- 
sembled Socrates in a general way in his conception of both the 
- methods and problems of philosophy. In his enumeration of the 
similarities, Swenson includes the concentration of interest in 
ethical problems, the passion for concreteness, the instrumentalist 
conception of the intellect, the stress on maieutic method and dia- 
lectic, and the dedication to a ‘‘gadfly’’ mission for their times. 
The author might have added the contrasting use of irony coupled 
with the inclination to religious romanticism which characterized 
both the Greek and Danish Socrates. 

Of the remaining chapters, the third, fourth, and fifth are likely 
to prove most interesting to students of systematic philosophy. 
The third explains Kierkegaard’s existential dialectic’ in a read- 
able way, chiefly with reference to the Postscript, to be examined 
below. Swenson’s fourth chapter is a systematic analysis and de- 
fense of Kierkegaard’s anti-intellectualism. In the author’s view, 
Kierkegaard was the first to give a clear, dialectical formulation 
of the limits and abuses of the intellectualist principle. The re- 
viewer can not concur in this estimate. The Postscript does not 
attain either a perfectly clear or constructive position regarding 
the nature and use of the intellect. But this point, as well as the 
subject of Swenson’s fifth chapter, dealing with ‘‘The Three Stages 
of Life’’ is reserved for later treatment. 

The remaining chapters are fragments of exposition which the 
author had planned to expand and develop. The concluding chap- 
ter, on Kierkegaard’s estimate of journalism, is enlivened by some 
acid comments, drawn from his Journals, on the public press. 
Swenson set these down in the perspective of some suggestive but 
indecisive reflections on the democratic press of today, in which 
the disciple is caught in the dilemma of striving to frame a verdict 
less disparaging than Kierkegaard’s without at the same time com- 
promising that severe indictment. The point is a critical one. The 
masses, the people, the levelling and democratizing process and all 
that pertains to it, were the targets of many savage attacks by 
Kierkegaard. Though no man has made a more impassioned de- 
fense of ethico-religious individualism than he, the actual institu- 

7In this connection, attention may be called to the useful article by Dor- 


othy M. Emmet, ‘‘ Kierkegaard and the ‘Existential’ Philosophy,’’ in Philos- 
ophy, Vol. XVI (1941), pp. 257-271. 
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tions and attitudes of liberal democracy were anathema to him. 
This provides at least one important criterion by which contempo- 
rary humanity is now forced to judge the validity of Kierkegaard’s 
thought. 

Professor Swenson’s pages communicate to the reader some of 
the enthusiasm and devotion which fired him through many years 
of unselfish labor in translating and interpreting Kierkegaard. 
Something About Kierkegaard is in effect a glowing apologia of 
a faithful disciple. This is one way of serving the master. He 
might be even better served by following the admonition of 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, who said, in effect: If ye would be my 
disciples, do not follow me! Kierkegaard’s thought is not so much 
a system as a method—a method which like Socrates’ was intended 
to arouse and quicken the reflective processes and spiritual life 
of the student. Swenson emphasizes this point, but in the end 
does not successfully resist the tendency to canonize Kierkegaard- 
ian doctrine. It would be for philosophy an unfruitful paradox 
were it now to be exposed to orthodox Kierkegaardianism. For he 
belongs with Socrates and Nietzsche to the great unsystematic spir- 
itual radicals of all times. 


III 


Fear and Trembling: A Dialectical Lyric,® published under the 
pseudonym Johannes de Silentio, is one of Kierkegaard’s most im- 
pressive works. It was composed during his second brief visit to 
Berlin, at which time he also wrote Repetition. Both were pub- 
lished on October 16, 1843. Though they were written with pro- 
digious speed, they represent the high-water mark of Kierkegaard’s 
poetic creation. 

In the ‘‘Editor’s Introduction’’ to Fear and Trembling, Dr. 
Lowrie makes a point of including this work in Kierkegaard’s 
‘“gesthetic’’ period, not only because its chronological position lo- 
cates it there, but chiefly because his thoughts in this book, like 
in Repetition, begin and end in his broken love affair with Regina 
Olson. Later he was to spread a highly introspective, poetical 
version of this sad business on the pages of Stages on Life’s Way. 
In Fear and Trembling and Repetition he makes no direct refer- 
ences to his broken engagement, but the imagery, the allusions, the 
metaphors, the very motive power of his thought derive obviously 
from the trials, frustrations, and suffering which Kierkegaard in- 
flicted upon himself when he terminated this affair. The book 
exhibits a morbid preoccupation with the imagined joys of con- 


8 An earlier translation of this work by Payne was published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. 
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jugal felicity, with broken engagements and brides deserted on 
church steps, with classic tales of ardent lovers caught in the toils 
of a true love beset with tragic dilemmas, with the bitter conflict 
between the demands of absolute faith in a higher law and the 
requirements of human moral standards. 

The affair with Regina became the touchstone for a revelation 
and analysis of the esthetic, ethical, and religious ‘‘stages’’ of 
existence, preparatory to his later more searching probing of re- 
ligious faith. In an earlier work entitled Hither/Or,® Kierkegaard 
had delineated the esthetic and ethical principles by means of 
personalities representing and interpreting these stages. Fear 
and Trembling marks an advance in that he now contrasts the 
ethical with the third stage, that of absolute religious faith. In 
characteristic fashion he approaches faith not by abstract defini- 
tion or objective logical analysis, but through the psychological 
study of persons in an ethico-religious dilemma. In this instance 
the argument is a brilliant dialectical exploration of Abraham’s 
trial upon being instructed by God to sacrifice his son Isaac. It 
is indeed a ‘‘dialectical lyric,’’ though because of its introspective 
quality it could just as well have been named ‘‘an essay in ex- 
perimental psychology.”’ 

From the story of Abraham, whom Kierkegaard professes not 
to understand, he learns that the first movement of faith is ‘‘in- 
finite resignation,’’ total unconcern about finite goods and mortal 
happiness or wishfulfillment. He condemns those who would de- 
rive from Abraham’s experience some bit of worldly wisdom. ‘‘Our 
age is not willing to stop with faith, with its miracle of turning 
water into wine, it goes further, it turns wine into water’’ (p. 50). 
But the ‘‘knight of faith’’ after resigning everything infinitely, 
grasps it again ‘‘by virtue of the absurd’’ (p. 56). This ‘‘double 
movement,’’ as Kierkegaard calls it, is the fundamental paradox 
into which he concentrates the several elements of religious faith. 
The knight of faith ‘‘knows the bliss of the infinite, he senses the 
pain of renouncing everything, the dearest things he possesses in 
the world, and yet finiteness tastes to him just as good as to one 
who never knew anything higher’’ (pp. 55-56). In Abraham, 
Kierkegaard sees the double movement perfectly consummated. 
That is why Kierkegaard, who insisted he understood Hegel at 
least tolerably well, confesses that Abraham is beyond his com- 
prehension. ‘‘I can swim in existence, but for this mystical soar- 
ing I am too heavy’’ (p. 72). 

9A portion of this entitled ‘‘The Diary of a Seducer’’ was translated by 


Knud Fick and published separately by the Dragon Press, 1932. The whole 
text of Hither/Or is being translated by Mrs. Swenson and Dr. Lowrie. 
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But this is only the first paradox of Abraham’s faith. It also 
involved ‘‘the teleological suspension of the ethical.’’ The ethical 
as such is the universal; it is duty conceived as a universal obliga- 
tion for self-conscious beings. In another connection the ethical 
is also said to require ‘‘revelation.’’ Duty has nothing to conceal, 
to be ashamed of, or to expect by way of rewards. It does not 
refer to particulars, to chance, or to expediency. Revelation of 
purpose is therefore indicated. The path of duty is the way of 
‘‘the tragic hero,’? whom Kierkegaard now contrasts with the 
‘‘knight of faith.’’ Abraham, in being willing to sacrifice his 
son, was either a murderer or a believer. His ethical duty as a 
father was to love and protect his son; but the higher telos of 
faith commanded him to sacrifice his son. Abraham’s temptation 
lay between doing his duty or doing God’s will. Had he embraced 
the universal through duty, he would have been a tragic hero, as 
was Agamemnon when he was called upon to sacrifice Iphigenia. 
But the point of Abraham’s story is that he gave up the universal 
and existed as an individual in opposition to the universal. Or, 
as Kierkegaard says, he placed himself by means of faith ‘‘in an 
absolute relation to the absolute’’ (p. 92). In thus submitting to 
the will of God, he reduces the ethical principle to relativity. At 
the same time, in rising above the universality of the ethical, the 
individual enters into a particular and direct relation with God, 
dispensing with all forms of mediation, the Church included. ‘‘If 
a man... hateth not his own father and mother... and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’’ 

Kierkegaard’s rare and sometimes exasperating gift of draw- 
ing infinite meanings from situations is well illustrated by the final 
problem of Fear and Trembling, ‘‘Was Abraham Ethically De- 
fensible in Keeping Silent About His Purpose?’’ This question 
enables Kierkegaard to compare the esthetic, ethical, and religious 
stages on the question of concealment versus revelation, a point 
which also exercised Nietzsche’s mind frequently. The ethical de- 
mands the revelation of purpose, precisely because the individual 
is universalized in duty. In contrast, the esthetic way and the 
way of faith demand concealment, but for opposite reasons. Es- 
thetic existence requires concealment, because ‘‘aesthetics is a 
courteous and sentimental science which knows of more expedients 
than a pawnbroker’”’ (p. 130).'° At best, the esthete seeks to 
spare the sensibilities of others while seizing upon chance and 

10 ¢¢ Asthetic’’ refers here to a mode of existence, a way of living, an 
‘¢ existence-sphere’’; it has little relation to the analysis of beauty. A fuller 


statement of what was included in ‘‘aesthetic existence,’’ is to be found in 
the analysis of Stages, below. 
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looking to possible rewards. The knight of faith, however, keeps 
silent, not from discretion, ‘‘but because he cannot speak. Therein 
lies the distress and anguish’’ (p. 176). Were Abraham a tragic 
hero, he would be under obligation to reveal his purpose. Were 
he an esthetic hero, he would conceal his purpose out of respect 
for the sensibilities of those about him. But he is neither. He 
remains silent because what he understands is unutterable. 

Abraham is the symbol of the individual rescued from nihilism 
and despair by an act of faith. Kierkegaard understood very 
well that there were very few who deserve to be dubbed knights 
of faith. He himself disclaimed the title. Salvation is not to be 
achieved without trial, without fear and trembling, without dread 
and utter despair. The more intense the despair, the greater the 
potentialities of salvation. Kierkegaard carried to the point of 
madness the celebrated admonition with which Spinoza closed his 
Ethics: ‘‘For if salvation lay ready to hand and could be discov- 
ered without great labour, how could it be possible that it should 
be neglected almost by everybody? But all noble things are as - 
difficult as they are rare.”’ 

Abraham’s story clearly and directly symbolizes Kierkegaard’s 
own inner torment. Isaac is Regina. Kierkegaard’s trial lay in 
feeling, like Abraham, that he must give her up, along with every- 
thing finite, while at the same time he clearly recognized the ethical 
responsibilities incurred by his engagement. Apparently he im- 
puted to Abraham his own hope that perhaps it would not be neces- 
sary to give up Regina after all. He has Abraham saying to him- 
self: ‘‘But yet this will not come to pass, or, if it does come to 
pass, then the Lord will give me a new Isaac.’’ If Kierkegaard 
at this time cherished any hope of effecting a reconciliation with 
Regina, it was soon dashed. For that worthy young lady had in 
the meantime become engaged to Fritz Schlegel, whom she mar- 
ried in proper time. Kierkegaard was stunned that she should 
be able to solve her problem, over which he had brooded many 
long hours, so simply and completely. As for his own inner prob- 


lem—he was only just beginning to see it in all its terrible rami- 
fications. 


IV 


Kierkegaard’s mental processes were inexorably dialectical; he 
was condemned to going over the same ground again and again, to 
live and relive the transition from the esthetic to the ethical into 
the religious. When he had reached the latter, he could not as 
yet sustain it. ‘‘The instant the temporary suspension is lifted,’’ 
he writes in Repetition (pp. 156-157) of the ‘‘young man’’ who 
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represents Kierkegaard himself, ‘‘he gets himself again, now how- 
ever as a poet, and the religious sinks down to the bottom, that is, 
it remains as an unutterable substratum.’’ Life was for him an 
ever-recurring Anfechtung, an endless series of trials, each of 
which had to be faced by a fresh, concrete effort with the ma- 
terials at hand. No abstract conclusions could carry over, no log- 
ical laws or definitions could settle the matter once and for all, no 
fixed ethical norms could finally determine the right way. The 
rediscovery of the truth, over and over again, in fresh immediacy 
after reflection, is precisely what ‘‘existence’’ means for Kierke- 
gaard. 

Thus it is that Repetition raises again the problem of Regina 
which gave him no rest night or day. And again this personal 
problem is refracted along philosophical and theological lines. Ac- 
cording to his own admission, it is a whimsical book, written so 
that ‘‘the heretics should not be able to understand me.’’ It is 
also one of his most personal books, almost a soliloquy, partly nar- 
rative, partly introspective, but not reflective. Yet one of his 
most profound ideas emerges out of this context... He analyzes 
his own case by means of the palpable device, first, of letting the 
pseudonymous author, Constantine Constantius, narrate the story 
of the ‘‘nameless young man’’ whose passionate love affair closely 
parallels his own. Then the young man writes to his confidant, 
Constantine, a series of letters revealing his inner struggles. These 
in turn provide the occasion for a general diagnosis and some 
‘‘psychological’’ observations of the young man’s plight. By 
such typical maneuvers, Kierkegaard hoped to mask the real sub- 
ject of this self-analysis and introspection, while lending to the 
inner conflict of the several sides of his own versatile character 
the validity of distinct personalities, each representing a distinct 
point of view. Repetition carries the subtitle, ‘‘An Essay in Ex- 
perimental Psychology.’’ But in reality it is a debate between 
Kierkegaard’s ‘‘erotic’’ or passionate self and his cooler, more 
rational, spectator-like self, which analyzes, advises, and passes 
judgment. Yet in the end it is clear that this dispassionate side 
fails to understand the passionate, which in its very passion rises 
to a higher level of existence than that in which the analyst moves. 

11 Dr. Lowrie has satisfied himself that Repetition was written before 
Fear and Trembling. Whereas he makes a good case for this order (Cf. his 
Kierkegaard, pp. 254-260), the internal evidence seems to me to sustain the 
traditional order assigned to these books. However, the point is not a critical 
one for this review. They were composed within the same brief period, and 


despite obvious differences in structure and emphasis they treat of the same 
general problem at much the same level of analysis. 
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The meaning which Kierkegaard attaches to repetition (Gjenta- 
gelsen) is exasperatingly elusive all through the book. To make 
matters worse, in the Introduction Dr. Lowrie quotes relevant but 
obscure passages from some unpublished papers of Kierkegaard’s, 
which only serve to baffle the reader even more. The editor com- 
ments in his Kierkegaard that his subject ‘‘attained a deeper ap- 
prehension of the meaning of ‘repetition’ after he had written his 
book about it’’ (p. 259). Kierkegaard seems in Repetition to 
be groping his way along, only to end in a puzzling and nebulous 
but highly suggestive assertion. It is an ‘‘experiment’’ that did 
not come off in a definite way, but provided the basis, nevertheless, 
for bringing the problem into sharper focus in later works. 

The course of his thought, in rapid sketch, is as follows. ‘‘Repe- 
tition’’ is to the modern mind what ‘‘recollection’’ was to the 
Greek. They are the same movement, but in opposite directions. 
<¢. . . When one says that life is repetition one affirms that ex- 
istence which has been now becomes’’ (p. 34). Without repeti- 
tion ‘‘the whole of life is resolved into a void and empty noise.’’ 
Repetition apparently embraces the principles of continuity in 
change, reality amidst the flux, liberty within necessity, and reali- 
zation or reification of potentiality. Later the meaning of the 
term crystallized about the paradox of the eternal in the temporal. 
Just as the Platonic Idea represented, in Greek thought, the ele- 
ment of stability, of law and universality—in short, unchanging 
reality,—so in Kierkegaard’s modern subjective world, where the 
accent is on process instead of on substantive being, repetition is 
the ingression of the eternal into the temporal process, in virtue 
of which the temporal experience may become invested with last- 
ing significance.’? But it does not, like Greek ‘‘recollection,’’ look 
back towards reality ; instead it presses forward towards still an- 
other rendezvous with divinity, ‘‘on the boundless ocean of un- 
certainty.”’ 

In some later elucidations of this subject, Kierkegaard leaves no 
doubt that it was not his intention of applying this principle to the 
realm of Nature. In fact, he expressly denies its significant appli- 
eation there. Repetition belongs to the domain of consciousness, 
the realm of freedom. It has a history or development which he 
proposes to describe psychologically. A first stage, not alluded to 

12In some respects Kierkegaard’s ‘‘repetition’’ is strikingly like Nietz- 
- Sche’s ‘‘eternal recurrence’’ and serves somewhat the same purpose in the 

context of his thought. However, Nietzsche’s doctrine has historical and 


naturalistic implications which are foreign to Kierkegaard’s thought. The 


latter’s ‘‘repetition’’ lies at a deeper level of subjectivity than Nietzsche’s 
‘‘recurrence.’? 
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in Repetition but expounded elsewhere,"* is the state of mind of a 
naive hedonist, who in his pursuit of pleasure seeks always the 
novel and the new and is thus fearful of repetition, which finally 
crowds in on him anyway. This is the negative stage. Next is 
that of the shrewd, ironical person, judiciously seeking repetition 
at the purely esthetic level. Part I of Repetition describes Kierke- 
gaard’s own effort, under the pseudonym of Constantine, to ‘‘re- 
peat’’ his first visit to Berlin, only to find that it can not be done. 
But the account of the visit provided a convenient peg on which 
to hang some witty and genial observations anent his lodgings, 
German customs, the theatre—farce in particular of which he was 
especially fond at this time—and many oddments about life in 
Berlin. At the same time, the highest solution of which the prob- 
lem of his wrecked love affair was capable on the esthetic level 
is indicated: ‘‘The young girl was not his love, she was the occa- 
sion of awakening the primitive poetic talent within him... . 
Therefore . . . he was forever only longing for her. . . . She had 
made him a poet, and thereby she had signed her own death war- 
rant’’ (pp. 14-15). 

Gradually the esthete, too intent on willing repetition at the 
level of immanence, becomes convinced that there is no such thing 
as repetition, and lapses into black despair. ‘‘The only thing re- 
peated was the impossibility of repetition’’ (p. 70). All is vanity 
and passes swiftly away. ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, thou rich hope of 
youth! Why dost thou hasten so impetuously? What thou art 
chasing does not exist, and thou thyself just as little. Farewell, 
thou manly strength! Why dost thou paw the ground so fiercely? 
That on which thou treadest is a vain imagination. Farewell thou 
victorious purpose! Thou are near enough to the goal, for thou 
canst not take thy works with thee without turning back, and 
that thou canst not do’’ (p. 79). Constantine can get no further. 
‘‘T am adrift . . . I cannot find the Archimedean point’’ (p. 94). 
‘‘T stick my finger into existence—it smells of nothing. Where am 
I? WhoamI? How came I here?’’ (p. 114). 

But the young man, taking heart from the trial of Job, advances 
to the third stage of repetition, the religious category. Kierkegaard 
could not rest content with an esthetic justification of his conduct 
towards Regina. He had to argue the question, guilty or not 
guilty ?, on the spiritual plane. The esthetic, the ethical, and the 
religious existences represented so many possible solutions of the 
problem, each beckoning to him, though the ethical stage does not 
present its case in Repetition. But only the religious stage holds 
any real hope of repetition, of continuity, of reality, of freedom, 


18 Cf, ‘‘Editor’s Introduction,’’ Repetition, p. xvi ff. 
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of realization of the individual, of rescue from boredom, despair, 
philistinism and more or less complete nihilism. Job enjoyed 
repetition in the sense that after his trial was over, everything was 
“doubly restored.’’ But Kierkegaard, writing as the ‘‘young 
man,’’ knowing that Regina is now out of his reach, can not inter- 
pret repetition in this literal, temporal sense. Eternity, then, 
offers the only true hope of repetition. The will to repetition at 
the level of immanence leads inevitably to despair. Job, not yet 
a knight of faith like Abraham, does not possess simple, immediate 
faith; for he overcomes his trial of probation only by much ques- 
tioning and self-torture; repetition is indicated, but only im- 
perfectly. 

He who was ‘‘too heavy’’ to soar with Abraham, can neverthe- 
less make ‘‘the religious movement”’ of ‘‘ willing the transcendent,”’ 
thus placing himself above esthetics, ethics, and dogma into a 
purely personal relationship with God. The direction of Kierke- 
gaard’s religious development is again established. But before 
going to his mark, he launches many more dialectical circuits of the 
problem, many more ramblings and rumblings. Also indicated 
is the general philosophical orientation of his thought. Existence 
is process; not bare change, but continuity. Repetition, ontolog- 
ically conceived, is the decisive reaffirmation of existence in the 
face of encroaching nihilism. This theme, too, underwent elabo- 
rate development in later works. 


Vv 


A form of exposition employed frequently by Kierkegaard is 
the ethico-religious discourse. During the so-called esthetic period 
of authorship he published eighteen of these, in groups of two’s, 
three’s and four’s, under the general title, Edifying Discourses. 
Just one day preceding the appearance of Stages on Infe’s Way, 
he published, this time under his own name, Thoughts on Crucial 
Situations in Human Infe, with the subtitle, Three Discourses on 
Imagined Occasions. In a cunning and esoteric way they serve as 
an introduction to Stages, although the casual reader of this vol- 
ume is given no inkling of this fact. No doubt this was deliberate. 
Kierkegaard did not want casual or hasty readers. ‘‘Nothing is 
done to minister to a reader’s indolence,’’ he once wrote. The 
brief ‘‘Introduction’’ to this volume by the translator can not be 
accused of violating this design. 

The discourses are in the nature of sombre meditations which 
do not permit of recapitulation. They are intended, Kierkegaard 
says, for appropriation. The imagined occasions are such as 
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conduce to earnest reflection: a confessional service, a wedding 
ceremony, and thoughts by the side of a grave. They evoke re- 
flections, respectively, on the religious, ethical, and esthetical ex- 
istence spheres, which are developed very fully, but in reverse 
order in Stages. The discourses are not sermons, Kierkegaard in- 
sists; they are intended to induce a mood, not to exhort or per- 
suade. 

The discourse on the religious way meditates on the need for 
sincerity and simplicity in belief and action. The emphasis is on 
the individual and the inner consciousness of his sin and guilt. No 
one can take cognizance of God unless he has first an ‘‘intense con- 
sciousness of guilt,’’ unless he feels in himself ‘‘the essential mag- 
nitude of his sin in the presence of the Holy One’’ (p. 29). With- 
out absolute sincerity there is no genuine sense of guilt and no 
repentance. The religious mood which the discourse strives to 
induce is one of utter self-debasement before God’s infinitude; ‘‘to 
become still,’’ so that man may know what God requires of him. 
‘‘This is the miraculous nature of truth: that the simple under- 
stand it and the wisest man never quite exhausts it’’ (p. 41). 

The second discourse takes as the symbol of the ethical way 
the marriage pledge, ‘‘the security of love’s beautiful assurance, 
the union of duty and love.’’ Even the happiest earthly love, 
‘‘needs the rebirth of resolve.’’ The resolution of marriage re- 
quires a true conception of life and of oneself; and this in turn 
points the way to God. These thoughts, which in staccato ex- 
cerpts doubtless convey an impression of sentimentality, fail to 
do justice to the lyrical quality of the full text. The married man 
was frequently employed as the symbol of the ethical by Kierke- 
gaard because he assumes the full responsibility and duties of his 
romantic relationship, while the philanderer and seducer are lack- 
ing in resolution and stability. In this discourse the ethical stage 
is not self-sufficing, but points beyond itself to the religious. 

In the concluding meditation, ‘‘ At the Side of a Grave,’’ Kier- 
kegaard frames an answer to the voluptuary and the cultivated 
esthete, by pointing simply to the decisiveness of death. All mock- 
ery of death pales before death’s inescapable reality. This the 
Epicurean refuses to confront. To think of death, not as the fate 
of the human race, or of someone else’s death, but of one’s own 
death—that is the supreme test of earnestness. 

In sum, the requisites for the self-development of ethical and 
religious personality are innerness, earnestness, absolute sincerity, 
resolution, repentance, and a direct relationship of the individual 
with God. Even at this point in his development, Kierkegaard is 
not concerned with ethics in the temporal sense, with realization of 
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values as goods, with the standard of living or with social and 
political reform, religious dogma, or orthodoxy. These are all, to 
his way of thinking, distractions and irrelevancies which divert 
attention from the true way. 

VI 


Stages on Life’s Way is the climax of Kierkegaard’s develop- 
ment of literary: psychology as well as the capstone of the esthetic 
period of his authorship. It is a veritable mine, a bazaar of varied 
moods, forms, characters, and ideas; rhapsodies on romantic love 
are intermingled with the serene soliloquy of a responsible married 
man and the agonies of a soul undergoing a decisive ethico-religious 
trial. It is a potpourrt of jest and earnest, lyric poetry and high 
sophistication, sentimentalism and mocking irony. While it is 
not primarily a book for philosophers, the philosophically-minded 
ean hardly fail to find both a challenge and profit in Kierkegaard’s 
incisive portrayal of the phenomena of the inner life. 

Once again Kierkegaard veils his reflections in various ways so 
that the book will not attract stupid and lazy minds. His motto 
for the first part of Stages is a quotation from Lichtenberg: ‘‘Such 
works are mirrors: when a monkey peers into them, no Apostle 
can be seen looking out.’’ Because he conceived his authorship in 
terms of a maieutic method, the deliberate perplexing of the 
reader was an essential step. In looking back over the composi- 
tion and plan of Stages he remarked: ‘‘Its significance, if it has 
any, will consist in the existential inwardness with which the vari- 
ous stages are exhibited to the intuition, in passion, irony, pathos, 
humor, and dialectics’ (Postscript, p. 265). And he adds, ‘‘This 
sort of thing will of course have no interest for Docents.’’ The 
unprejudiced, reflective reader is to become ‘‘contemporary with 
the existing individual in his existence.’’ Hence, instead of dis- 
cussing each form of existence in the abstract, each is personified 
by. a character who unwittingly reveals his ‘‘existence’’ in his ob- 
servations and reflections on life. Later, in acknowledging his 
authorship of the pseudonymous books (Postscript, pp. 551-554), 
he maintains that none of his pseudonyms represented his own 
existence. Nevertheless, even admitting Kierkegaard’s exceptional 
skill in delineating fictitious existences, in the Stages he reveals his 
own many-sided existence all too unmistakably in certain char- 
acters. 

The device manque which explains the publication of Stages is 
as follows. One Hilarius Bookbinder finds in his shop a packet of 
manuscripts whose ownership can not be traced. So he binds them 
together. A capable ‘‘seminarist’’ chances on them and encour- 
ages the bookbinder to publish them. All this is obviously ironical. 
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The book is made up of three parts, representing three stages or 
existence-spheres, each of separate and pseudonymous authorship. 
The first part, ‘‘In Vino Veritas, A Recollection,’’ presents a ban- 
quet, modelled somewhat after Plato’s Symposium. Five con- 
vivial companions agree that as soon as their tongues have been 
sufficiently loosed by competitive imbibition, each in turn will dis- 
course on the nature of love. In his own review of Stages, in- 
cluded in the Postscript,* Kierkegaard explains that in calling 
the first part of Stages ‘‘A Recollection’’ he ushers the esthetic 
sphere into the background, thus enabling the ethical and religious 
spheres to stand out. The esthetic sphere is already something 
transcended, but must still be contemplated so that the transcend- 
ence can be sustained. The speakers, of whom all but the fourth 
have figured in earlier works, symbolize the following possibilities 
within the esthetic existence-sphere. (1) The nameless ‘‘young 
man’’—intelligent and reflective, but egoistic and incapable of 
decisive personal commitment; his enjoyment is fleeting because he 
refuses to plunge selflessly into the current of life. He renounces 
love because he can not understand it. Though he is immobilized 
by reflective melancholy, his case is not hopeless because he has 
thus far only postponed personal commitment. (2) Constantine 
Constantius—a man of case-hardened understanding, cold and 
aloof intelligence, who has tempered his hopes realistically to the 
possibilities of fulfilment. Essentially he despairs of real happi- 
ness, as well as of time and of repetition. ‘‘One had better be 
prompt,’’ he observes, ‘‘to regard woman as a jest’’ (p. 63).¥ 
(3) Victor Eremita—living in the existence-sphere of sympathetic 
irony. He is cognizant of ethical categories, but reminds his lis- 
teners of their inapplicability. Marriage he considers a hopelessly 
anomalous and ambiguous institution. (4) The Ladies’ Tailor— 
the personification of esthetic despair, finding expression in frip- 
pery and fads. ‘‘Everything in life,’’ he simpers, ‘‘is a matter 
of fashion, the fear of God, . . . and love, and hoop-skirts and a 
ring in the nose’’ (p. 80). He goes cynically about his task of 
making women look as ridiculous as he thinks they are. (5) John 
the Seducer, of the notorious ‘‘Diary’’ in Either/Or. He is ‘‘per- 
dition in cold blood,’’ morally dead, thinking only of the pleasure 
of the moment, incapable of responsibility or trust. In him life is 
virtually extinct. 

14 Cf., ‘*A Glance at a Contemporary Effort in Danish Literature,’’ espe- 
cially pp. 252-266. 

15‘“Qne has only,’’ remarks Constantine, ‘‘to imagine Socrates acci- 
dentally discovering Xanthippe in flagrante ...I believe that the subtle 


smile which changed the ugliest man in Athens into the handsomest must for 
the first time have been transformed into a roar of laughter’’ (Stages, p. 63). 
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These five forms of esthetic existence are exhibited indirectly 
by the speeches of those who embody them, instead of by external 
description. They are alike in having their focus in the moment, 
which is both everything and nothing. The controlling categories 
of all esthetic types are ‘‘the interesting’’ and ‘‘the attractive.’’ 
All but the young man, whose course is not yet fixed, are marked 
for despair. In Hither/Or, Kierkegaard had treated the esthetic 
stage as an existential possibility; now, however, it is given rank 
as an existence-sphere. But those unfortunates who are completely 
submerged in it are beyond warning or redemption. 

The transition from the esthetic to the ethical sphere is effected 
by a description of a scene of quiet domestic felicity in the garden 
of Judge William, who had figured as the expositor of ‘‘Or’’ in 
Either/Or. This theme is again developed in the second part of 
Stages, entitled, ‘‘ Various Observations About Marriage in Reply 
to Objections,’’ by ‘‘A Married Man.’’ The ethical emerges here 
as a distinct existence-sphere, but one which is more closely re- 
lated to the religious than to the esthetic. Kierkegaard’s ‘‘ Hither ?- 
Or?,’’ originally a choice between the esthetic and the ethical, has 
now become ‘‘either’’ the esthetic ‘‘or’’ the ethico-religious. The 
married man is once again the symbol of the ethical viewed as a 
semi-distinct sphere. ‘‘The ethicist again concentrates on mar- 
riage as the most dialectically complex of the revelations that 
reality affords’’ (Postscript, p. 262). In contrast to the immedi- 
acy, spontaneity, and irresponsibility of the esthetic sphere, the 
ethical is characterized by purposiveness, adherence to duty, fidel- 
ity and wholeness of personality achieved through trial. The 
panegyric on marriage extolling these traits is an indication of 
the way in which Kierkegaard reproached himself with an idealized 
picture of the duties and values of married life and the ethical 
achievement of the married man, all of which he had renounced for 
himself. 

The third and concluding section of Stages, ‘‘Guilty?/Not 
Guilty ?, A Passion Narrative,’’ reveals in tortuous elaboration the 
process by which Kierkegaard arrived at the decision that marriage 
and finite happiness was not for him. The reader is prepared for 
this possibility when, in the discourse of ‘‘the Married Man,’’ it is 
hinted that there are ‘‘exceptions,’’ but that these must be ‘‘in- 
spected thoroughly.’’ With this rather lame justification he in- 
troduces the reader to a highly introspective narrative of his own 
unhappy love affair, flimsily veiled as ‘‘Quidam’s Diary,’’ a docu- 
ment supposed to have been accidentally dredged from the bottom 
of a pond. It is made the subject of ‘‘A Psychological Experi- 
ment’’ by a fictitious Frater Taciturnus. Whatever the merits 
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of the controversy which naturally arose concerning the propriety 
of Kierkegaard’s revelations, this part of Stages leaves no doubt 
of the critical importance of this affair with Regina in his intel- 
lectual and spiritual development. 

**Quidam’s Diary’’ can not be summarized. Only by reading 
it reflectively can Kierkegaard’s melancholy but versatile existence 
be understood sympathetically or ‘‘autopathetically,’’ as he in- 
tended that it should. The Diary follows him through all his 
moods: elation and depression, jest and earnest, confidence and 
fear, hope and despair. It is enriched by asides on the theatre, 
comedy and tragedy, the nature of irony, women, marriage, people. 
These observations, now melancholy, now highly entertaining, 
weave in and out of the meticulous record of what he and his be- 
trothed did, said, wrote, thought, and felt, down to the finest 
nuance. All this is first recorded and then reflected on. The pall 
of deadly earnestness and gloom which envelops the whole affair 
would be unbearable were it not for the fact that Kierkegaard so 
frequently enlivens his pages with witty and spirited remarks 
about all manner of things. 

In terms of his existential development, this part of Stages is 
the reflected history of his transcendence of the ethical and the 
final approach to the religious. Not that the Diary abstracts 
wholly from the ethical or esthetic spheres. It takes them into 
account, but in the act of doing so ‘‘dethrones’’ them. ‘‘Require- 
ment’’ and ‘‘enjoyment’’ must now make way for religious ‘‘ful- 
fillment.’’ The religious stage does not eradicate the alternative 
existence-spheres; rather, it makes possible the harmonious co- 
existence of esthetic and ethical elements in the whole person. The 
transition to the religious is effected first of all by suffering, the 
decisive existence-category for religious life. Suffering is a con- 
sequence of the opposition between outwardness, to which the es- 
thete clings, and inwardness, the locus of the ethico-religious. To 
the sufferer the world becomes an evanescent distraction, and the 
only thing remaining is the individual himself ‘‘ placed in his God- 
relationship under the rubric: Guilty?/Not guilty?’’ (p. 418). 
The sufferer becomes ‘‘demoniac in a religious direction.’’ The 
passion which the poet attached to finite ends becomes now dia- 
lectical and infinite. ‘‘So this is the problem,’’ observes Taci- 
turnus, ‘‘I have propounded to myself: a story of unhappy love 
where love is dialectic in itself and in the crisis of the infinite re- 
flection acquires a religious aspect’’ (p. 377). It is possible thus 
by transcending the ethical, the sphere of ‘‘repentance,’’ to ‘‘save’’ 
the esthetic. The ethical by itself ‘‘cannot show respect for the 
aesthetic in any other way than by regarding a union with it as a 
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mésalliance’’ (p. 400). In any case, the ethical sphere, strictly 
considered, has no decisive or final status apart from fulfillment in 
the fear of God. 

In terms of the development of Kierkegaard’s thought, Stages 
is on the whole a disappointing book. It repeats the themes of 
earlier works without essentially developing or deepening them. 
It is of value chiefly in clarifying the relationships of the three 
spheres and for some illuminating distinctions within the esthetic 
realm. The book is studded with individual passages of rare 
brilliance and matchless beauty. But it fascinates more than it 
instructs. The presentation of the religious sphere in Stages is 
actually less advanced and not as impressive as the more succinct 
and compelling version in Fear and Trembling. One can not but 
regret that at the period of the Stages Kierkegaard’s thought gravi- 
tated so stubbornly about the Regina affair, and that he found it 
necessary to thresh the dead straw of this sorry business so ar- 
dently and elaborately. Yet if he had not been struggling with 
this, there would have been some other travail of the spirit to brood 
over. His own erotic experiences were his laboratory for the dis- 
covery of the truth about life. His basic premise was that noth- 
ing is decisive unless it is done in passion; and with passion he 
was heavily endowed. ‘‘Quidam’s Diary”’ is prefaced with the 
motto: ‘‘Periissem nisi pertissem’’ (‘‘I had perished had I not 
perished’’). With the publication of Stages he had resolved one 
struggle. But others were soon to follow. For Kierkegaard 
‘‘perished’’ every day of his life.’® 


Orto F. KRAvUSHAAR. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Kierkegaard und die Frage nach einer Aesthetik der Gegenwart. 
Wi PerPeet. (Philosophie und Geisteswissenschaften No. 8.) 
Halle-Saale: Max Niemeyer. 1940. 285 pp. 9 M. 

This book has the twofold objective of interpreting the existen- 
tial element in Kierkegaard’s thought and of ‘‘overcoming’’ him 
to the end of constructing a new ‘‘aesthetic,’’ in the sense of a 
philosophy of beauty, for the present day. Because of its polemical 
character the book illustrates various interpretations of Kierke- 
gaard’s doctrine and the uses to which it has been put recently by 
German intellectuals, especially the Existenz philosophers. 

Though the author is aware that Kierkegaard can only be under- 
stood ‘‘immanently,’’ the book conveys but little of the feel of 
Kierkegaard’s concrete reflections. The appreciation of these is 

16 To be continued in the next issue, No. 22. 
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constantly obstructed by the veil of turgid concepts and the re- 
doubtable terminology whiclf are the stock-in-trade of the German 
idealistic movement and contemporary Ezxistenzphilosophie. Per- 
peet assumes that Kierkegaard is essentially of the German tra- 
dition—a recalcitrant, critical, and betimes perverse exemplar,’ 
but essentially of it nevertheless. It is illuminating to examine 
Kierkegaard in this perspective. There is no denying that there 
are significant parallels between Kierkegaard and the German 
romantic idealists, especially with Fichte. Moreover, he was in 
his younger days a serious student of Hegel’s System and attended 
Schelling’s lectures in Berlin. But these experiences, as Perpeet 
acknowledges freely, provoked in Kierkegaard a violent and lasting 
reaction culminating in a savage attack upon Hegelianism, systems, 
pure logic, objectivity, intellectuals, Docents, and the whole rigma- 
role of academic learning. Hegel became for him the symbol of 
all that is spurious in the realm of the mind. In the light of these 
facts, the occasional rapprochement between Kierkegaard and the 
idealists—Perpeet is at some pains to emphasize his alleged indebt- 
edness to Schelling and Fichte—is not proof of kinship. The ele- 
ments of similarity are traceable instead to a common root in the 
Protestant Christian tradition. But even here Kierkegaard con- 
ceived the essence of Christianity in terms radically different from 
Hegel, and accused the latter of having emasculated the true mean- 
ing of Christianity by subjecting it to the ‘‘objective’’ canons of the 
historical method. Nevertheless, with the evidence thus whittled 
away and in spite of Kierkegaard’s open and insistent opposition 
to German idealism, Perpeet sees in him one who transmitted, in 
changed form to be sure, the spirit of the idealistic movement. 
It is small wonder that after these winds of historical eclecticism 
have blown over Kierkegaard’s thought, it emerges in a bruised and 
twisted form. But despite these involvements, Perpeet’s book con- 
tains some lucid interpretations of aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought, 
as well as a suggestive, running critique of contemporary esthetics 
in Germany from the Ezistenz point of view. 

The author warns against taking the three existence-spheres— 
esthetic, ethical, and religious—as separate and distinct kinds of 
existence, like so many species of the genus ‘‘being.’’ The whole 
of Kierkegaard’s work is a phenomenological matrix held together 
by the basic problem, ‘‘How does one become a Christian?’’ Per- 
peet emphasizes Kierkegaard’s complete break with the traditional 
ontology in which being was conceived as objective, thing-like ex- 
istence. By contrast, in the new ontology, being is the power of 
being, in a personal, subjective, and dynamic sense. The living 
person oscillates between the nothingness of the esthetic and the 
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being of the religious. Christian existence is the ever-renewed 
struggle against nihilism, a struggle motivated by suffering and 
despair. The esthetic is the negation, the outward, the ‘‘possi- 
bility,’’ over against which Christianity posits the positive, the 
inner, the necessity. The synthesis of these terms is freedom, not 
a state or condition, but a circuit of energy, a ‘‘double-movement’’ 
from nothingness to being and return. 

The author interprets Kierkegaard’s account of the self in 
such a way as to accent the Fichtean elements in it. After de- 
fending Hegel against Kierkegaard’s charge of having substituted 
thought for existence, Perpeet expounds Kierkegaard’s radically 
subjective and concrete interpretation of existence. The ‘‘swm’’ 
precedes the ‘‘cogito.’’ But the ‘‘I’’ is not pure being or thought; 
it is a living process. The being is the process of becoming, the 
movement from nothing to being, from possibility to personality. 
In other words, being can not be understood contemplatively, but 
only in decision and action. But supervening upon this tension 
of the relation of a person to himself is the relation of the person 
to God, the ‘‘vertical dimension of the self,’’ without which the 
double movement would be impossible. Only faith in the eternal 
can rescue the individual from final and complete despair. The 
fruit of faith is the synthesis of finite and infinite in the moment, 
the point at which the individual becomes contemporary. with God. 

According to the author, Kierkegaard has simply translated 
Hegel’s conclusions from the logico-ontological into the existential- 
ontological (pp. 102-103). He read Hegel backwards as it were. 
This effort to keep Kierkegaard’s thought ensnared somehow in the 
toils of Hegel’s system serves only to blunt and obscure the strik- 
ing originality of Kierkegaard. There is not space here to go into 
the omissions, which, if taken into account, would throw the prob- 
lems into quite another perspective. Let it suffice to point out 
the cavalier neglect of the ethical stage of existence (pp. 25-27) 
which does not fit into this interpretive scheme, although Kierke- 
gaard spent many pages on the analysis of ethical existence. 

The argument thus far is only preparatory, in Perpeet’s book, 
to determining the nature of the esthetic in the narrower sense, 
now, of a philosophy of beauty and the arts. Since Kierkegaard’s 
observations on ‘‘esthetics’’ in this sense are tied to his conception 
of the esthetic existence-sphere, ‘‘the pole of nothingness,’’ Perpeet 
finds it too narrow and negative. Kierkegaard had little but wither- 
ing criticism for the esthetics of Platonic and romantic idealism, ac- 
cording to which art is regarded as a specially privileged reve- 
lation of universal being. Rather, on his view art tends to dilute 
existence by sublimating the passions in artistic expression. 
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This is the view which Perpeet now proposes to ‘‘overcome’’ in 
constructing an Aisthetik congenial to Existenzphilosophie. Only 
the briefest indication of its contents can be given here. The first 
thesis is the original polar tension (Urpolare Spannung) of man 
and being; the second, the determination of the self by the self in 
the act of rescuing itself from nothingness; and the third, the 
self-determination of the deeply personal self in the esthetic act. 
On this basis beauty is defined as ‘‘the process by which the ex- 
isting being becomes aware of its being.’’ ‘‘Beauty exists only 
in so far as it is energetically evoked, otherwise it is mere sem- 
blance’’ (p. 260). ‘‘Art is understood ... not as the reproduc- 
tion of life, but the very determination of life’’ (p. 265). Simi- 
larly, ‘‘aesthetic experience is to be understood as the participant’s 
forming of himself in his existence’ (p. 280). It is scarcely 
necessary to add that in this mélange of nebulous conceptions, 
Kierkegaard is more than ‘‘iiberwunden,’’ he is simply tossed out 
of the window. The dynamic elements which it contains, which 
constitute its essence, are not peculiar to Kierkegaard, and could 
equally well have been drawn from Nietzsche, Bergson, or a dozen 
other nineteenth-century thinkers. 

Perpeet’s book unwittingly exposes the fallacy of attempting to 
construct a purely secular philosophy, or even a limited discipline 
thereof, on the basis of Kierkegaard’s thought. When the God- 
relationship is extracted from his philosophy, what is left col- 
lapses like a tent suddenly bereft of its poles. Moreover, Kierke- 
gaard’s conception of salvation—the notion of an irrational leap 
motivated by utter despair—permits of little significant concep- 
tual elaboration; and those who attempt it are almost certain to 
be balked by a sort of law of diminishing returns. An exposition 
such as Perpeet’s inadvertently gives one a new appreciation of 
why Kierkegaard wrote as he did, to awaken reflection rather 
than to convey conclusions. It is ironical that in adapting Kier- 
kegaard to their uses, philosophers will necessarily commit what in 
his eyes is the cardinal sin of the intellect, namely, the substitution 
of systematic concepts for the very stuff of existence. ‘‘An exis- 
tential system is impossible,’’ he insisted (Concluding Postscript, 
Princeton, 1941, p. 107). 

O. F. K. 


Schelling: The Ages of the World. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by FREDERICK DE Wo.LF Botan, Jr. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1942. xi-+ 251 pp. $3.00. 
After spending his youthful impetus in a series of works which 

form the historical link between Fichte’s and Hegel’s idealism, 
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Schelling entered upon a new stage of his intellectual development. 
He now strove to crown the ‘‘negative philosophy,’’ Fichte’s and 
Hegel’s rational idealism and his own earlier,System, with a ‘‘ posi- 
tive philosophy.’’ The new system was to overcome the as yet 
unreconciled duality of idealism and realism and to uncover the 
true principle of identity. In order to escape the vicious circle 
of ideal possibilities which debars the idealist from grasping real- 
ity, Schelling found it necessary to establish a discontinuous rela- 
tionship between God and creation, existence and essence, and to 
describe thé primordial Being as Will, revealed by the free act of 
creation. Professor Edgar §. Brightman is probably right when 
he assumes, in his Foreword to the present edition of the Ages, that 
it is the philosophy of his mature manhood and old age which may 
make Schelling a vital impulse to our own thought. 

So far, Of Human Freedom (1809) alone among Schelling’s 
later writings had been translated into English (by James Gut- 
mann, Chicago 1930). Thus the translation of the monumental 
fragment The Ages of the World (begun in 1811, first published, 
after Schelling’s death, in 1854) is a highly welcome contribution. 
The translator has discharged his duties competently and with a 
meticulous attention to the various aspects of his difficult task. 
The reviewer, comparing page after page of the translation with 
the original, found a number of sentences where a somewhat dif- 
ferent phrasing or a different choice of terms would have seemed 
to him preferable. But nowhere did the disagreement have an 
important bearing on the meaning of the passage, and in almost 
every case excellent reasons presented themselves which might 
justify the translator’s decision. We may note a slight oversight 
on page 220 where Schelling, quoting from J. H. Lambert, inserts 
some lines from the Aeneid, modifying them to fit the occasion and 
substituting solem for muros patrios (II, pp. 274-279). But the 
translation of Virgil’s lines supplied in a footnote disregards this 
alteration and thus leaves the reader in the dark as to the revelance 
of the quotation. To single out so trivial an omission means to pay 
tribute to the technical perfection with which the work as a whole 
has been executed. 

The style of the original is attuned to a note of solemnity and 
occasionally rises to a poetic grandeur reminiscent of Plato’s lan- 
guage in the Timaeus. So the opening sentence of Book One reads: 
“Fiirsichtig hiillt wie der kommenden Zeit Ausgang der vergan- 
genen Anfang Gott in dunkele Nacht.’’ Mr. Bolman translates: 
‘“‘Even as the outcome of the future, God has taken pains to en- 
velop in dark night the beginning of the past’’ (p. 93). The sense 
is adequately rendered, but hardly is an attempt made to preserve 
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the rhythm and pathos of the original. It was probably wise not to 
endeavor to imitate the inimitable. As a result the whole of the 
writing appears considerably toned down. But it is a reliable 
text, readable throughout and not without a dignity of its own. 

The explanatory footnotes, most of them referring the reader 
to parallel passages in Schelling’s works, are helpful and instruc- 
tive; and the same is true of the essay prefacing the translation 
(pp. 3-79). This is an intelligent and sympathetic outline of 
Schelling’s philosophical development and a brief analysis of The 
Ages of the World, written with that precision and restraint which 
one expects from a good introduction. In short, the students of 
Schelling in the English-speaking countries are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Bolman for his fine and scholarly work. 


Heutmvut Kugn. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


The Diffusion of Science. JEssE LEE BENNETT. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. ix+ 141 pp. $2.25. 


Judging from the date of its preface as well as from the light- 
hearted optimism of its contents, this book was completed not later 
than 1930. It is primarily an eloquent, and occasionally an ec- 
static, appeal for the wider dissemination of the spirit and con- 
clusions of modern science. The author believes that although a 
relatively small number of men now possess exact and verifiable 
knowledge of the world, ‘‘the great body of the race is still left 
at the mercy of ignorance, illusion, superstition, totem and tabu.”’ 
He accordingly outlines the essentials of a new system of educa- 
tion which is to keep the convictions of the great mass of men 
abreast with scientific developments, and suggests a method for 
immediately implementing some of his ideas. The proposal is the 
formation of a ‘‘World Association for the Diffusion of Science’’; 
its aim will be the ruthless pruning away of our inherited ‘‘dregs 
of speculation, mysticism, and metaphysics’’ and the creation of 
an international public sensitive to the potentialities of science as 
an agent of liberation. But however excellent the author’s inten- 
tions may be, his evaluation of men and doctrines is somewhat less 
than judicious. For example, Korzybski is a star of no less mag- 
nitude than Whitehead in his intellectual firmament; and he ven- 
tures to pass judgment on the historical uses of the theory of the 
divine right of kings without reference to the historical contexts in 
which that doctrine functioned. 


E. N. 





